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single rule or set of rules can determine it ; I am thinking 
of it as a regulative principle of action, which seems honored 
quite as often in the breach as in the observance. Define 
duty as closely as we may, on account of conflicting interests 
and passions, it may yet remain a " barren ideality," the 
" deadest of dead things." It is only saved from complete 
nonentity in that it is a command. And the command has 
grave sanctions. We are under orders, and if we do not 
obey we are sooner or later undone and the work of our 
hands comes to naught. Nothing out of harmony with 
justice can long stand in this world; but whether justice will 
ever be incorporated into an individual or a social order (i.e., 
become an empirical reality) is another question. The " des- 
tiny and glory" of many a " present fact" may not be to pass 
into larger and fuller activity, but to be overturned and de- 
stroyed. Did not Burke speak of the punishment of tyrants 
as consolatory to the human mind ? I am afraid that the 
"ought" as the " is of action" is a myth; it may be so and it 
may not be so, there seems to be no organic or necessary 
relation between them. 

W. M. Salter. 

THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 

The first summer session of the School of Applied Ethics, 
the program of which was given in the July number of this 
journal, was held in accordance with the announcements, 
and the results have been on the whole satisfactory to those 
who initiated and devised the plans. It was undoubtedly a 
venturesome undertaking. Summer schools in various forms 
already existed and their number had been rapidly increasing. 
It was a serious question whether still another could be added 
to the list and be able to establish itself in public recognition. 
The design was bold and broad in conception. Success was 
only possible by taking a departure in a new direction with 
features not yet provided for in similar institutions. It was 
questionable whether it could escape the charge of sectarian 
bias ; and still further, whether it could avoid the criticism 
frequently made with reference to such efforts, that they are 
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gratifying to the speculative interests of students or literary 
people, but of little practical value to the community. 

It can fairly be said that the plans as carried out did reason- 
ably meet these demands or objections. It set out on a strictly 
new purpose, and was to that extent a departure from other 
models. The distinctive feature was in the word "applied" 
as relating to ethics. It was not to be speculative but practi- 
cal, not to deal so much with abstract problems as with con- 
crete affairs. It appears to be generally accepted that the 
school did adhere to this purpose. It was probably owing to 
this circumstance that the effort has received so cordial an 
approval from the press all over the country as well as from 
business men, teachers, the professional classes, — from that 
part of the public, in fact, who feel the need of an application 
of the science of ethics to the practical affairs with which 
they have to deal. Not only that, but it was also shown that 
such an institution could be strictly non-sectarian in character. 
The school has certainly proved its right to be. It will be 
continued another year at the same place, Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. The plans for next season include lecturers from 
European Universities, and that will make it international in 
character. There is a sense of fitness in the idea of an in- 
ternational institution for the study and application of the 
science of ethics established on ground linked in universal 
history with the principle of truth to conscience. 

The attendance at the recent session was good, but not so 
large as it ought to be another year. The different parts of 
the country were well represented, there being students from 
twenty different States and the Dominion of Canada. Among 
these were some thirty clergymen, over forty teachers, as well 
as representatives of other professions. 

It is important to note that the plans of the managers ulti- 
mately involve not merely a series of lectures at one season 
of the year, but a fully equipped school of ethics located at 
some one of the large cities in America, with complete courses 
of instruction given throughout the usual period of university 
work. w. l. s. 



